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T is a Matter 1 to ** 3 2 
1 is indeed the ſubject of common com- 
plaint among the ſeveral parties of Chriſtians, 
that notwithſtanding the great reverence for 
truth which we all profeſs, and the real con- 
cern we all of us have to be rightly informed 
in the truths of religion, ſo many of us ſhould 
unhappily miſcarry in the main end of our 
enquiries; that inſtead of that clear and uſe. 
ful knowledge, which we want and are in 
purſuit of, the greater part of us ſhould ſtill 
deviate, into error or wander 3 in uncertainty; 3 
inſtead of being enabled to p ay. ſuch a religi- 
ous ſeryvice, as may become intelligent and 
reaſonable beings, we ſhould either be overcaſt 
with the gloom and horrors of ſuperſtition, ar 


fall into all in; freaks, m ee of en- 


thuſiaſm. | tid N 

mM Manifold Shot he canſes, - —— con- 
tributed to bring men into this unhappy Gur 
ation; and I would not alarm the reader ſo 
far, as to attempt a particular enumeration of 
them. The different capacities which God 
has given: us, and the differ ent degrees of 1 um- 


* ovement we muſt receive from the various | 
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rious arts of refinement and ſubtlety that hu- 
man wit has invented, has had it's full ſhare 
in propagating errors; for by this kind of 
colliſton much fire has often been ſtruck out, 
though but little light. And as fruitful a ſource 


language has been the common 'engine made 


Views of intereſt or power have often diſtort- 


ed the judgment of men, and engaged them 
im unrighteous attempts to pervert the judge- 


ment of others. The affectation of ſingula - 


rity or an ambition to gain the credit of ſu- 
perior difcernment have led many to queſtion 
the truth of received opinions, and to take up 
dthers without proper enquiry. The common 
way of conducting controverſies, with the va- 


of miſtakes, as any other, has been I fear the 
prefumptuous conceit of ſome immedliate in- 


tercourſe with the Deity, and the groundleſs 


perſuaſion of knowledge communicated in a 


ſupernatural way by Him. But to whatever 


cauſes this evil may be owing, the abuſe of 


uſe 


condition: 3 will " 
us larger or narrower views of intellectual 
objects, and therefore repreſent them in vari. 
- ous lights. The early impreſſions of educa- 

tion, and the particular modes of expreſſion, | 
uſed by that ſociety of men with -whom we 
may happen to be connected, will preſent 
things to us under very different appearances. | 
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ſtrument of deception. 
This has ſometimes inden 3 by 


' niſtake, but oftener through. deſign. Same 


have been deceived themſelves, but more have 


meant to deceive others by the abyſs of ware : 


way tare and: base 


mon life, is uſually kept up with exactneſt 


enough to anſwer it's purpoſe. Where the 
objects are before us, which our words are by 


agreement to repreſent, there is little room 
for error or impoſition. 
moral matters their meaning is not ſo eaſy to 


larger combination of ideas, and we cannot 
often refer to that ſtandard, by which their 


ſenſe is invariably to be adjuſted. Many of 


theſe are united under one term, were com- 


bined at pleaſure, and are continued by con- 
ſent; this term will often be found to contain 
more or leſs, as uſed by different writers; and 
ſometimes to be varied through en, 
or ill deſign by the ſame writer. 

But all this, you will probably ſay, is only 


the ſpecious language of vain * or 
of 


A 2 


But in religious or 
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of vague and general declamation. What 1 


mean therefore may as well be explained by 
inſtances; and plenty of theſe are at hand. 
There are half a dozen words, which are in 
common uſe among ourſelves, or frequently 


_pccur in your admirable writings, the mean. 


ing of which it will be well if we can ſettle in 


half a dozen ſheets of paper. Iwill only ſingle 


out for our preſent conſideration, Faith, Rea. 
ſon, Regeneration, Experiences, Enthuſiaſm, 
Aſſurance: Theſe with ſome few incidental 
matters, which may ariſe out of them, and 


Have a relation to them, will furniſh out, if I 
miſtake not, ample materials for this letter. 
The ſtandard; to which 1 would refer, and 


thin which I would regulate the meaning of 
theſe; - and of all other words, that make 2 


part of Chriſtianity, is the written Word of 


God. I am a Proteſtant, and can receive no 


other ſupplemental rule of my faith. If you 
have any other, we ſhall be the leſs likely to 


agree at our firſt ſetting out. But yet I am 
not diſpoſed to reje& your account, if it be 
ſupported by any proper and reaſonable proof; 
if you can produce any ſuch evidence in it's 


behalf, by which you would have one penny 


of your property determined, or on which the 
perception of any rnd truth in the Wo! 1 
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The will of God, when conveyed to us by 
| the uſe and intervention of language, muſt 
inevitably : be ſubject to ſuch obſcurityi of 
meaning, as is incident to all languages par- 
ticularly thoſe, which are become dead or dif- 
uſed in converſation. But yet in that dreſs it 
lies open to every one's view and examina 
tion. It's darkneſs may uſually;be. cleared up; 
and it's doubtfulneſs aſcertained by the uſe of 
proper means. The more attention we pay 
to theſe, the more ſucceſsful we ſhall-probably 
be in penetrating it's obſcurity, and in ſettling 
it's ambiguities Under all it's diſadv⸗ te o es, 
we may that way attain! to more certainty, I 
apprehend, in the ſearch of religious truth, 
than by viewing it through the deceitful me- 
dium of oral tradition, or having it explain- | 
ed by the en comments ny en in- 
ſpir Len sida 

$2.1 find Sa Wig a wing 88 
your writings ſome hints of your diſlike to 

the ſtudy, and low opinion about the attain- 
ments of human literature *. This ſort of lan- 
"#« The eur of my-ſtudies ſoon 'eritirely changed, where- 
as before I was buſied in ſtudying the dry ſeienges and 
books that went no farther than the ſurface, I now reſolved 
to read only ſuch, as entered into the heart of religion. 


See Full account of God = —_— with the Rev. 8. Wihite- 
field, ce. P. 1 8. ö 


My mind being now more open — began to fend the 
0 Scriptures, 29 8 aſide all other books. 3 ib. p. 31. 
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guage neither ſurpriſes nor concerns us, when 
it mes from thoſe, who can neither judge 


of it's excellency or underſtand it's uſe. It's 
inerpediency in any of our religious enquiries 
was zcalouſly urged formerly by the Thurin- 
gian Boors, and fince thoſe times by ſome il- 


no wonder, that thoſe ſhould pretend to at- 


tain uſeful knowledge by a nearer and extra - 


ordinary way, who may deſpair of attaining 
it in che common and ordinary one. But 
chis topick I think would have ſuited you 
better, when you were in a ſphere. of life, 
_ which removed you 
purſuits, than after you had received the ad. 
vantages of a learned education: It would 
more become you in your blue apron and 
ſnuffers, than after you had put on the more 
ſcholarlike and reſpertable garb, ene. you 
_ n 
Learning, Sir, like every as n 
. of Providence, may be abuſed to bad pur- 
Poſes, or directed to fruitleſs ones. I mean 


not here to defend it's wrong or miſtaken ap- 


phcation, and furely there can be no occaſion 
| in theſe enlightened times to vindicate it's 


7 See Mr. Whitefield's account of himſelf in this ſituation 
at the Bell- Inn in Glouceſter, in the two firſt parts of bis Life 


d ul egg 1756. p. 4. 
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noving age ſhould. venture. ze ent the 
ſome rendy to liſt undes this ren n 
ner; he, who. ſhould now recal with pleæaſiu 

-ommendation/ the happy days of barba- 
niſm, would meet with ſome diſpoſed-to: join 
in ſuch an ill-timed culogy ; but * ſhould one 
of theſe demagogues fucceeil fo fat as to draw 
à number of diſciples after him;:I-would have 
perſtition, * to reverence men xs fries, only 


| decauſe they happen to be ſimpie.“ 


{Ae che Pässe ir end e e een 


1085 is laborious, and it's progreſs {low, the 


difficulty of attaining it in the common way 
will naturally give riſe to # Empiricks of all 


* « Let me caution ou a inſt the © of difputi 
which world bring on you gain RE putng, 


reading many books, which w — 
Bible.” ” Pref to divine Songs, p. 2 1. .by on mn Berridge. _ 
I know this is fooliſhneſs to the letter-learned men.” 


Jur. p. 860. . 
* Thoſe who are truly e dae dee FO 
| uſeleſs books, as thoſe 41d the books of brow any cu- 


NN. — conan dRas Acre V | * 
47 | 


1 What a flur ae it win on all bumen learning. 


when a little Log-hauſe has roduced more godly miniſters | 
thin theſe ten years, chan both the Univerſities of Oxon 
and Cambridge. excepting thofe of our brother Whitefield and 
1 Miles Society,” Mr. Seward's Four. p. 12. 
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Kinds; ; who yy affect to 4 the received. 
methods of inſtruftion, and ſeek to come at 
it by more compendious means. The humour 
of favouring theſe bold pretenders will more 


or leſs take place in every age, but will be 
found perhaps to Prevail moſt in a ſceptical 
and inquiſitive one. For as all knowled, 


will plainly appear to be defective in many 


doubting turn to fail in many more, recourſe 


will in that caſe be had to men of a more en- 


terprizing genius, who * leſs ſenſible of their 


- own defects, and of courſe, more confident in 
their pretenſions, will by the high tone of 


authority and aſſurance with which they ſpeak; 


be more likely to impoſe upon the credulous 


and unwary. The remedies, in which quack- 
ery of all ſorts is apt to deal, however imper- 
fectly their other qualities may be known, are 

commonly ſuch as are quick and active i in 
their operations; ſo that when uſed in ſpiri⸗ 
tual or corporeal maladies, though they may 
ſometimes produce ſudden and wonderful 
effects, yet they will ever be liable to do much 
miſchief by the violence of their nature, a 


3 ne a eruditio. timorem creat.” 
D. HIER. 


Recta ingenia cen verecundia, pare: confirms 


audacia,” THIF: 1 4. E. 7. 
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wall as the negating manner of tall 
application. | 

If religious knowledge de che object of « en- 
quiry, * men of more vanity than judgment, 
who are hurried on by a ſtrong imagination 
without a - proportionable ballaſt of under 
ſtanding; will attempt to find out a nearer 
way, than common mortals have, of attain- 
ing theſe important truths ; they may think 
of coming at what they want without the 
help of thoſe natural means, which others are 
obliged to uſe; by opening, as they may pre- 
ſume, an immediate intercourſe with Heaven. 
This way indeed will at once gratify theingy 
eaſe, and flatter their vanity ; it will ſave then 
the trouble of a painful reſearch, and intitle 
them beſides to the reverence of © eder 


this ſuppoſed distinction and TOTP 
character.. 

Nor is it to be e at, that thoſe who 
by a peculiar- temperament of body are 6555 
jet to the warm impreſſions of fancy; or 
have been ſoothed into a high opinion of 


themſelves by the pleaſing UMtufions of con- 
ceit; or have worked themſelves up to a high 
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oth 1 confeſs (lays Mr. e 1 underſtand but little | 
of Greek or Latin, though I was ſeven years at the Gram- 

: mar-School, my talent Ping another way.— But I truſt I 
at | have been taught of God, what all will allow to be the beſt 

I teaching.“ 1 to his Journal. 
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pitch of rapture by violent and flighty exer- 


ciſes of devotion, ſhould entertain a ſtrong 


perſuaſion, that they are admitted to a nearer | 


communion with the Deity ; and that thoſe 


. agrecable ſenſations of delight, which. they 
feel within themſelves, ſhould. be looked up- 
on as undoubted indications of his eſteem, 


4 ſymbols of his preſence, While they arg 


thus raiſed in. their own apprehenſion aboye 


the common level of mortals,” and elated, by 


the ſenſe of their own pre-eminence, they will 


naturally expect ſome teſtimony, of his regard, 
hte to the degree of favour, in which 
ey are preſumed to ſtand; In this frame 
nd temper of mind they may miſtake the 


Hrimwc of imagination, or the ſuggeſtions of 


ſelf-flattery for divine impreſſions or commu- 
nications from Heaven. TP 
With what care and Gren then 


| ſhould we guard every avenue to the Soul, 
which 1s thus beſet by the moſt 2 


ſnares, and liable to be approached by the 


moſt fatal deluſions? which when miſled by 


the wandring and unſteady light of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, diſdains to obey the plaineſt dictates of 


reaſon, or * ſubmit to the cleareſt determina- 


Ly tions 
£® When Mr. W, hitefield refuſed to com EET with the in- 
junctions of the = officer, who 1 require him to perform 


the uſual exerciſes of his college; ; and when a friend _ 
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von of religion: and which, 


6.200 


he 1. Suk 

ons theſe truſty guides, may — 
wildeſt coneeit, that thie vaſt range of __ 
can preſent to it, 'as an immediate mp 
from the divine Spirit. er a e of 
dekement mult be tlie efforts of this pafffon, 
when all à f man s powers are called forth, 
his zeal and vigour excited; alt his defigr | 
reſolutions animated by the fulleſt conwictioft, 5 
that he is acting under the expreſs direction 
of Heaven, and led to execute, what he un- 
dertakes, by the immediate finger of God? 

935 It is with concern then, that I obſerve ſome 
degrading expreſſions, v which you and) your Laſ⸗ 
ſociates occaſionally throw out about human 
reaſon, as well as learning: you do not in- 
deed attack it in form; you do not object, as 
ſome have done, to the doubtfulnefs. with 


| which it is attended, and the obſcurity in 


which it is involved; or infer from theſe de- 
fects how incapable it muſt be of aſſiſting us 
if the moſt important concern of life, In 


bim 1 Lthe 8 of Seripture, to be fabjea 
to the higher Powers; I anſwered, yes; ſays he, but I had 
2 new revelation ;”—Tn this extraordinary way, it ſeems, 
he received a divine diſpenſation. to relieve him from the 
— of making a theme. Gels dealin mngs with Mr. G. 

Whitefield. Pp. 25. Bp * 


* Never reaſon with Satan (ſays Mr. Borridge) but 
2 in the Lord * all 8 heat. l t6 divine Songsy 
23. 
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forming. yy ſentiments about religion and 


happineſs: but you ſhew the mean opinion 
you have of it's uſe and value, by dropping in- 


timations in that peculiar ſtrain of humour, 
and odd kind of phrafeology in which you 


deal; by calling ſuch. of your Brethren, as you 
judge to be advocates for it, ** Letter-learned 
; Divines, Polite Reaſoners 8 Modern Rabbi's, 
Men of Head-knowledge, &c.” It is eaſy to 


be ſeen, what purpoſe this is meant to anſwer; 


but let us alſo conſider, on what grounds this 


kind of language can be ſupported. It iz 


plainly to open the way for the admiſſion of 
divine impulſes and impreſſions ;_ but let us 


enquire whether theſe be indeed the moſt 
ſolid foundation, on which the belief and 
peice of a Chriſtian can be built! 
Io magnify too much the powers of, reaſon 
| or too far to depreciate it's uſe, appear to me 


extremes equally improper in the purſuit, and 
hurtful to the attainment of truth. To aſſert 
it's ability for a full and perfect comprehen- 


ſion of every thing which belongs to natural 
and revealed religion; to make it an adequate 


judge of all God's various diſpenſations to 
men; of the reaſons on which they proceeded, 
and the meaſures by which they were con- 


ducted, muſt lead us into ſcepticiſm, or ter- 


minate in unbelief. But then to ſuppoſe it 
inca- 
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| thoſe rules of life, which may be drawn from 
the frame of our nature or the conſtitution 
of ſociety; of examining the proofs, on the 
validity of which revelation may be ſafely ad- 
mitted, or of underſtanding that revelation, 
which was plainly given for the general uſe 
of all believers; theſe ſuppoſitions muſt needs 
lay us open to all the deluſions and wile 
of Enthuſiaſm. 

| Reaſon ſeems to me the faculty given. us — 
God to direct our enquiries in all things, 
which nearly concern us; and the more nearly 
they concern us, with the more care and cau- 
tion ought it to proceed. Some previous 
points are neceſſary to be ſettled, before a re- 


yelation can be received as divine; as whether 


it contains nathing contradictory to the beſt 
notions which we are able to form about the 
perfections of God, or to thqſe moral princi- 
ples, which relate to ſelf- government and our 
ſocial intercourſe with men. The clear de- 
ductions of that reaſon, which God has given 
us, cannot I think be overturned by any ſub- 
ſequent revelation of his will, which he may 


be pleaſed to give. For we cannot ſuppoſe 


the Deity to contradict himſelf in the diſcove- 
nes which he may vouchſafe to communicate 
fo us, or that what he makes known in one 
way 
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| way ſhould" be repugnant to what he make 


n 645 ? tior tides heretic 
muſt be ſubmitted to dome teſt, ot ſubject to 
ſome conditions; before — can be hy a 
proper evidence of it's divine they 
afford not, Veenceie, fi Hcy 


now in another way. 


or plainly hurtful” to the general good and 
happineſs of man. In traditional revelation, 
human teſtimony is not able to confirm or 


entitle to our belief matters of fact, Which 
are impoſſible in chemſelves; or utterly incre- 
dible in their nature or end. But, ſet afide 


* the uſe and benefit of men's underſtand- 


„take away the diſeriminating powers of 
55 by which they are enabled to diſcern 
the difference of things, and judge aboi 


ut the 
nature of what is propoſed to them, and every 


fort of revelation will ſtand as far as « can fee 


(though it cannot ſtand long) on the ſame 
fandy foundation; all Pretenſions of this Ein 


| re be admitted, or none. 


The juſt concluſions of reaſon, when em- 
ployed in obſerving the conſtitation of nature, 
and our own fituation in that ſyſtem of rati- 
onal beings with which we are connected, 


make up the ſubſtance of natural religion. 


on ſhe Proceeds to contemplate what is 
revealed, 


1 15 ) „ 
l her way of judging is not changed 
nor her powers ſuſpended; though the extent, 
of her. proſpect be much enlarged, She muſt 
be (till ſatisfied; as to the quality; of the doe 
trines which it propoſes, and the validity of 
the arguments on which it reſts, before ſhe 
can aſſent to it's divine character and: original. 
Even that part of it, relating to God's nature 
or providential adminiſtration, vchich may 
greatly exceed the utmoſt reach of our capa- 
city, yet muſt not be contradictory to the clean 
notices or deductions of our reaſon. It muſt 
appear credible, before any one can receive it 
as true; credible indeed not from the na- 
ture of the truths themſelves as clearly ex- 
plained, or perfectly underſtood; but as found 
to be no way repugnant to our moſt im- 
proved apprehenſion of things, and as depenc 7 
ing on a — which we eee to 
be infallible. | 
It is doubtleſs a Aube _ 4 knowledge 
to ſee the boundaries by which it is circum- 
ſeribed, as it is a part of prudence to contain 
ourſelves within thoſe boundaries. To aim at 
Puſhing our diſcoveries farther on the intel. 
lectual globe, than our faculties will admit, 
or the author of them intended, is a dan- 
gerous project, and muſt end in diſappoint- 
e God 8 Nature, Perfections, and Provi- 
; 8 dence, 
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(ww). 
Sides are ſubjects much too large for our 


comprehenſion, and to underſtand them in 
their whble extent muſt. plainly ſurpaſs all 


the powers of the human mind. But then to 
ſuppoſe, that every thing elſe relating to Reli- 
gion, the expediency of the rules which it pre- 
ſcribes, and the ſtrength of the proofs on which 
it is founded, are equally inſuperable by any 
efforts of the underſtanding, is a conceit as 
hurtful to the credit of religion as it is inju- 
rious to our own rational character. 
This matter has been lately well conſidered 


| and explained with great force and clearneſs 


by an able reaſoner; When men are per- 


ſuaded (ſays he *) that the underſtanding is 


not a capable judge of religion, if they can- 


not be induced to lay religion quite aſide, 


they will of courſe ſubſtitute ſomething elſe 
as à more capable judge; —and then any thing 
whatever in principle or practice will indiffer- 
ently uſurp that ſacred character. As to na- 
tural religion, they are left to the deluſion of 


fancy, the force of complexion, prejudices 
\ which have been early imbibed, or ſuperſtitions 


which are publickly received. As to revealed 
rehgion, they have no ſecurity againſt falſe 
eee to revelation, or falſe interpreta- 


| © # ee Academica, part 1. containing ſeveral Diſcourſes 


on the Certainty, Diſtinction, and Connexion of natural 
revealed Religion.” By James Turftall, D. D. ; 
tions 


nn ———— 
fallibility in others, or groundleſs preſumptions 
of infallibility in themſelves. In ſhort, any thing 


- which ſuddenly ſtrikes the fancy, whether im- 


agined by. ourſelves or ſuggeſted by others, 
will be taken for a ray of divine truth ; and 

every accidental emotion of the mind, or uny - 
common appearance of nature, for the imme; 
diate effect of divine operation; Whereas 
would reaſon re- aſſert her native ſovereignty, 
e by 
ſhewing upon what ſatisfactory evidence all 


| religion is to be received; and effectually ſe- 


cure us from error, by 1 
religions may certainly be tried. 

$ 4- All men would be thought impartial 
enquirers after truth; but the point is how 
we may diſtinguiſh the true from the pre- 
tended votary. I know of no criterion. more 
certain and indubitable, than that he ſhould 
always be diſpoſed to proportion the degree 
of aſſent, which he gives to any matter, to 


| the ſtrength and clearneſs of the evidence, by 


which it is ſupported. If he be willing to 
give it farther credit, than any reaſons which 


he can alledge; or any proofs, which he can 
produce, will juſtify; he may be influenced 


by conceit, he may give way to ſome ruling 


F he may be led by inclination or in- 


C ” tereſt, 


K. 18 * 
tereſt ; but he is not governed wy a due affec: 
tion for tüm“. 

As ſome therefore may be ought upon ahh 
à warm imagination to preſume, or led by in. 
tereſted views to pretend, that they have been 
favoured by an extraordinary communication 
of heavenly knowledge, the reality of theſe 
communications and the nature of that which 
is advanced on their authority, muſt be care. 
fully examined, before they can be allowed to 
be — of credit. Every kind of revela- 
tion muſt ſtand the teſt of this enquiry. In 
whatever manner any ſort of religious inſtruc- 
tion is afforded to the underſtanding, reaſon 
muſt judge both of the validity of the evi- 
"dence, which it carries with it, and of the 
meaning which it is intended to convey. Even 
that private intercourſe with the Deity, which 
you and your followers ſo frequently lay claim 
to, ſhould be ſubject I apprehend to ſome 
kind of proof, before it can be ſafely admit- 
ted by yourſelves, or reaſonably admitted by 
others without danger of deluſion. «© What! 
ee, I know to be ſo by the evidence of the 
thing itſelf ; what I believe, I take to be ſo 
«upon the teſtimony of another ; ; but this teſti- 


* Lee the Chapter on Enthuſiaſm, in the fourth Book of 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay; where this ſubject is treated of in that 
clear and full and maſterly manner, which ſo much 

you the writings of that acute FINE — man. 


4 


4"). 
mony.I muſt know to be given; or elſe ah 
ground have I for believing? I muſt ſee that 


it is God, who reyeals this to me, or elſe I ſee 
nothing. The queſtion then here is, how bs 


I know that God is the revealer of this to 
me; that this impreſſion is made upon my 
mind by his holy Spirit, and that therefore I 


ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed 
with, it is groundleſs; whatever * 1 * | 


tend to, it is but Enthuſiaſm” . 


But let us duly attend, it is ſuggeſted, to . 


what paſſes in our own minds, and we may 
have at once all the information and evidence 
we can want. We ſee the light, and we feel 
the conviction; light not acquired in the uſual 


way, but infuſed from above; conviction not 


effected by flow and gradual enquiry, but pro- 
duced by immediate inſpiration, We ſee the 
brightneſs, of the one, we feel the ſtrength of 


the gther; one ſtrikes us with a luſtre, which 


is not to be queſtioned; the other operates 
with a force, which 1 is not to be reſiſted. 80 


you and your other leaders fay ; but the mis- 


fortune is, that Enthuſiaſts of every age and 
country have ſaid the ſame. I doubt not but 
many of them were as fully convinced and as 
much in earneſt as yourſelves ; and I want bo 


mo. See the Author abovementioned. B. 4. 0. 19. 
C2  knaw, 
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have, whether they had not at neee 
to be ſo. I have ſeen ſome, I have heard of 


many more miſchievous effects of religious 
- delufion ; and as I would willingly have ſome 
\ ſecurity for myſelf, ſo I would endeavour th 
furniſh; others as far as * coul. nk fore 
26s up guard againſt it. 

Von have received (as youth ey 0 
extraordinary manifeſtations of God's favour 
and difcoyeries of his will, and you require 
us to believe them; give us then ſome rea- 
ſonable and ſatisfactory proof, on which our 
belief may properly be grounded; otherwiſe 
you are much too arbitrary and affuming in 
what you require. But when we want in fo 
| ſerious an affair a proportionable degree of 
evidence, put us not off with flights, raptures, 
and aſſeverations ! If in ſuch an important 
and weighty article any one's bare word is to 
be taken®, he who aſſerts his pretenſions with 
the maſt confidence, will have the beſt chance 


to gain belief; and the perſon truly infpired 


1 know of i gone, as = uſed 8 r] 
Tach an dee think John Maſon, the ger e 
Stratford, Buris; "who declared to a. large 

followers, that Chriſt had perſonally. appeared to No i in is 
bed-chamber, Aprit 16; 7694, and m fur = 4 his rela- 
tion by the following words, By 1 — od, it is 
true; by the eternal God 1 five: 12 wh th es, &c." 


See as impartial: account of this remarkable Enthuſiaſt, 
by H. Maurice, Rector of Tyringham, Butks. 1695. 4t0- 
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will ſtand on uo better footing af credit hn 8 
ps impoſtor. How unſtable and precariqus 


then muſt be the foundation af all thoſe 


vine impulſes and imprefſians, which- make 
ſuch a triumphant appearance-in your Jour- 
nals, and with which yqu figure ſo mightily 
in your h arangues to the people! How we 
ly are ſach! of your pretenſions ſupportec 
though ſet off with ſo much pomp + n- 
preſſion! like ſome aqueous plants I have 
ſeen, which ſpread a broad and ſtately leaf an 
the ſurface: of the water, while the fibre, by 
. and on which they depend 
for their ſupport, is flenderer than a thread. 
But truth may be conveyed-to r 
1 immediate inſpiration of God 
it may, and we n en and agen may 


then we einig $i eg that it auen 
from Him, Who cannot lye. Our own per- 
ſuaſion, how ſtrong z +ſtedfaſt focver; can- 
not be that kind and Ae conviction; ah 8 
which we can ſecurely depend. Zealots, the 
molt blind and intractable zealots have acted 
and ſuffered under the ſettled influence of 


this perſuaſion. Oppoſite opinions: have been 


maintained and perſiſted in by different par- 
zar affeturee eta 


ion. This aſſurance may be 


owing 


Ta 22 1 
being to the ſuggeſtions of ſelf. flatter - or as 
= uncommon warmth of fancy; it may: take 

s riſe from vanity or an affectation of being 
Aiingiiſhed for fingular endowments ; it 
may be infuſed, as far as we know, by the 
ſubtlety and illuſion of ſome lying ſpirit. If 

| the truth of theſe pretenſions then be not ex- 
©  amined by ſome teſt, extrinſical to the per- 
ſuaſions themſelves, what a door does fuch'a 
elaim open to endleſs deluſions of the moſt 
dangerous kind? And yet how nearly does it 
concern us to make no miſtake in admitting 
the pretenſions of others, or indulging per- 
ſuaſions of our own, as it is a matter of ſo 
5 much e ERA to our Nr Nn to our 
18 b 
A perſhadon of this i nature will be as i lich 
| to. be continued” with obſtinacy, as it v 
taken up with raſhneſs. Pride min perverſe- 
neſs of temper will make men reſolutely ad- 
here to that which they have once: ſtedfaſtly 
believed and ſtrenuouſly defended. One of 
this ſanguine complexion will alſo be fond of 
making Proſelytes and propagating his own 
notions; in which matter he will deal with 
the underſtanding of others, as he has done 
with his own; he will EPS: to convince 
without uſing the proper means of conviction, Ml 
a 1 2 of perſuading them without the 
| help 
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0 il help of argument, as he has already pe perſuad- 
© ea himſelf without it. Ought they to be 
5 eſteemed then as true friends or proper ad- 
t Wl vocates for inſpiration, whoſe principles if al- 
© Wl lowed and whoſe pretences if admitted would 
li WM overturn the credit and _—_— * 5 
4 of: all inſpiration ?'- . 

5p. When God is pleased to adi auy ex- 
traordinary manifeſtation of his will, he does 
| not I preſume ſuperſede the uſe of our natu- 
| ral faculties, or take away the ordinary aſſiſt- 
ance” of that underſtanding, with which he 
had before endowed us. By this alone indeed 
we are qualified to diſcern. the nature and 
meaning of any new lights or / diſcoveries, 
which he may vouchſafe to communicate to 
us: nor ought we to receive them as lights 
communicated by Him without fuch a previ- 
ous examination. Some teſts may create a 
reaſonable preſumption, others may afford 
ſufficient evidence, that the diſcoveries, which 
God is ſuppoſed to make; really come from 
him, If any one ſhould ſuddenly be enabled 
to ſpeak clearly in a language, in which he 
had never been inſtructed, and which was be- 
fore utterly unknown to him, would not ſuch 
a gift be a clear proof of ſome extraordinary 
Aſſiſtance? ſhould any one without the ad- 
vantages of ſtudy or education deliver a col- 
Ss lection 


6— ——— — + a3" TO 
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All deſerve credit, or de mam our allcrit, when | 
they are not attended by the evidence or ſup- 


- eee eg 


71 24 ) " mf 
lection e duties, kablibel en clearer 
grounds and better adapted to the principles 
of our nature, than any of the moſt inquiſi. 
tive and improved Philoſophers had been able 
ts do, would not this afford a probable argu 
ſtruction? Such extraordinary effects have 
then been produced by theſe communications 
from the Deity, as have plainly pointed out 


[ok author, and left no doubt abou 


x how far they 


ported by the Ianction of n * b. 


| »phets of old, when they wer fo 
n 8 divine communications, had uſu- 
ally ſome outward fene afforded them or | 
were endowed with ſome extraordinary gifts, 
by which they tight bo. d about the 
author of theſe divine communications. 


Whenever they were commiſſioned to deliver 


any thing from the Lord, or as of divine 
authority to others, they were able to produc: 


ſome particular mne 4 _ divine 


power and preſence, to foretel 


or to effect ſome miraculous. 3 as the 
evidence of their extraordinary commiſſion, 
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Phe ; 111 inveſted wit 5 
cred character and rents in the important 
charge of publiſhing our Saviour's Doctrine 
tothe World, were not only aſſiſted by an 
infallible Spirit in the delivery of thoſe doe- 
trines ; by whoſe help they had every thing 
neceſſary brought to their remembrance, and 
by whoſe fuperintendency they were guarded 
againſt any material error; but they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an unqueſtionable power of 
producing, in the moſt open and publick 
manner, ſuch Signs and wonders and migh- 
ty deeds,“ as bore the cleareſt teſtimony to 
that extraordinary character which they aſ- 
ſumed, and afforded the fulleſt proof of that 
divine and infallible TOE Whiel 88 
were directed. 

Von have make pretenſions to ſome pep 
of the fame kind, as the vouchers or evidence 
of your new miffion ; but then you ſeem at 
the ſame time ſomewhat diffident of their va- 
lidity, by expreſſing yourſelf on that fubje&t in 
ſuch cautious and doubtful language. Vou 
can aſſumè occaſionally a dignity and loftinefs 
of ſtile, ſuitable to the importance of the 


commiſſion which you aſſert, and to the au- 
thority of that high character, with which 


* | you 
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1 * to 2 yourſelf veſted. | Np 


your pretenſions do not appear to be ſteadily 


and uniformly ſupported ; ſome; of the doc- 


trines, which you have delivered, and of the 
proceedings in which you have been engaged, 
as. they ſtand recorded. in your own writings, 


bear very queſtionable n marks of ſuch an aw- 


ful character. | 3 
* c There are ſome. now wn you u really 
believe, which ſhall not taſte of death till they 


ſee the kingdom of God come with power; 


and no one could do theſe things, you fay, 
unleſs God were with him; and you ſpoke 
as one having authority. Theſe expreſſions, 
Sir, were uſed at a very eee eriſis, and 


refer to the viſible diſplay of thoſe extraordi- 
nary powers, which were granted to open the 
way for that great event, the publication and 


reception of Chriſt's religion. What you 
mean by them now, it may be difficult to ap- 
prehend, or how without the - higheſt pre- 
ſumption you can judge them to be applica- 


ble, with any ſort of propriety, to the. preſent 
| tate of things; — If you uſe the ſame ex- 


preſſions on a very diſſimilar occaſion, or ap- 
ply. them to a common event, do not you 


Jur. 3 85. ene .“ % N 42S. John 3. 2. 
Jour. 3. rob... e . AT 516 


(2) 


make ar an TRY and irreverent u uſe of Senp⸗ 
| ture-Language? * 


* You talk of « extiaordinary aſſiſtanee, | 


a uncommon manifeſtations from above, of 
50 Five, received a double portion of 


ol's Sp 1 752 ce which) you felt as __ as El; ſha 


ws 


you 80 Rick evident marks, as ; may 7 
tisfy others, of any extraordinary deſignation . 

to your office, or the exerciſe of any extraor- 
dinary powers in the diſcharge of it? Can you 

ſhew, as the obyious meaning of your words 1 
leads 1 us to. ſuppoſe, that you have. been. fa 
youred by. any perſonal, inſpiration, or. diſtin= . 
guiſned by any ſupernatural: endowments, 
which are not promiſed and vouchſafed to 
other ſincere Chriſtians? We will readily, ad- 
mit your, high claims to be well founded, if 
atteſted in ſuch a manner, as may ſecure us, 
which we have a right to expect, from the 
danger of deluſion. But if you affect to talk 
in ſo peculiar and elevated a ſtrain, without 
pretending to have received any uncommon 
manifeſtations of God's preſence or commu- 
nications of his Spirit; but to ſhare in ſuch 
ay, as Are conferred on all the faithful fol- 


ng * 7 2. 35 vu 3 13, 5 3 
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(28), 


lowers: of .Chriſt, this ſtrange and artic icular 


way of ſpeaking muſt offend confiderate and 


dere 1 


ſenſible men, as it will ſerve to miflead the 


ignorant and unwary into very wrong no- 
tions; notwithſtanding this chicanery and 
ambiguous conduct, ſome Will be. willing to 
look upon you, as a well-meaning man hut 
ſomewhat whimſical, thou gh others may not 
be diſpoſed to conſider Jou in 0 8 a 
Rt 3 35 "\ 
"You have ſeen, 1 think, plainly eden the 
neceflity of doing ſomething extraordinary to 
give weight t to your authority and gain credit 
to your pretenſions.” . You, venture therefore, 
now and then, to recite atchievements' of an 
, obſcure and ambiguous nature, "which may 
| ſerve to irapreſs on the minds of the vulgar 
ſome notion of your ſupernatural endow- 
ments, or appear to them diſtinguiſhing 
marks of divine favour; but which, if they 
ſhould be too nicely ſcrutinized and enquired 
into, you plainly reſerve to yourſelf the 
power of explaining away into the common. 


gifts or ordmary diſpenſations, of Providence. 


One may perceive manifeſt tokens of your 
perplexity on this head, in that curious re- 
poſitory of religious anecdotes, called your 
Journals. * have often ſeen and pitied the 


in- 
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ation and 8 of ability when you 


meuna | 
have recited: ſeveral things, which bordered on 


te marvellous, and a notwithſtanding 
you did not care to vouch: for. miraculous... IT 
have read over the accounts you. give, rela- 
tive to this ſubject, with what attention : 
can; 1 am not ſenſible of any unwillingneſs 
on my part to be convinced by proper and 
ſatisfactory evidence; 3 and yet yqur accounts 
taken together do not appear to me to carry 


with them ſo clear an atteſtation, ; as I could 


wiſh, to have, of any extraordinary Poe 
with which youchave been imveſte dd 
Vou ſeem indeed to have expreſſed yourſall 


on ſome. occaſions in ſuch, a manner, that 


common readers will be likely to miſtake your 
meanang and, to miſapprehend the, nature of 
your pretenſions, though an opening is plainly, 
left to explain your words in ſuch. a way, as 
may not be liable to exception. Vour writings 
will furniſh us with many inſtances of this 


| equivocal; kind, and barten on che whe 


ject now, before us. 121 

vou © have made great; 8 as ca | 
often tell us, into Satan's kin gdom, and have 
by the efficacy of your prayers, as the language, 
which you and your brethren; uſe, would lead 
us to underſtand; driven evil Spirits: from the 
bodies of men, which had been thrown into 

; dreadful 


* — 


dreadful 80 and torments through thet 


| Influence and by their operation: As to the ſue. 
deſs you have had in reducing Satan's inviſible 
empire over men, I hope it has been as geit 
as your own ſanguine complexion may difpoſ⸗ 
you'to'think; but it ſeems a point, which can 

| hardly be ſeen with clearneſs or pronounced 
upon with certainty. With regard to dæmon- 
facal poſſeſſions, are not theſe underſtood to 
have been'chiefly confined to that period of 
time, when the greatneſs of the becafion called 
for ſuch. extraordinary. powers to remoye 
them? Though the Romaniſts boaſt of theſe 


exorciſms, as a ſtanding power which ſtill ſab- 


ſiſts in their church, do we not and ought we 
not to uſe great caution in giving credit to re- 
lations of this Kind? Their ritual indeed lays 


down ſeveral marks, as unqueſtionable proof? 


of their reality; but yet thoſe of that com- 
munion are not agreed 3 in admitting the cer- 
tainty of thoſe Proofs. * The Cwikans, whoſe 

judgment has been called in to aſſt 1 in ſome 
nicer caſes, have determined; that to ſpeak all 
languages for inſtance was not a neceſfary 
teſt, but only” proprium in quarto mods. 
Some of their own writers have ventured to 
uſe a little pleaſantry in the relation' of theſe 
tranſactions. The Nuns of Loudum fell under 


fome fuſpicion of impoſture from their igno- 


rance 


1 


cance in the, conſtrudtion 2555 1 tas 


6 When Barrd the exorciſt f aid, 
u Superiour, “ Quem adoras,” 1 he 2 

e Jeſus Chriſtus; Praun his aſſeſſor haſtily, | 

n cried out, ale un Diable * men. par 2 
d congru.” eft113391 HHSTRTTCE = 
„ -Ewould ; not here: be rale 1 
that there may not be now perſons really poſ- 
feed by evil ſpirits; much leſs to doubt, 
that. there have been ſuch; but theſe caſes 
muſt be at tended with clearer evidence, than 
any which you have produced, before I can 
believe them myſelf, or would recommend | 
them to the belief of others. Our religion 
reſts on that firm and unſhaken foundation, 
which was laid by. the public, and. acknow- 
edged miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; it 
wants not any additional ſupport from new 
ones; nor ean I think that the moſt proper, 
method of advancing the cauſe of  proteſtant- - 
im, which has been ſo known and JPN, 

| an engine in the hands of popery. 04 
Jou lay the greateſt ſtreſs on he word" 
b. ful efficacy of your preaching; particularly in 
the fields, the public theatre on Which your 
eſe I talents have been chiefly diſplayed. You 
ler have moſt power, you tell us, when you ſpeak: 


10- in the open air:“ e this does not afford 
ace A 
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” ( 32 y- 
4 linden pteof ü to me, that c God is please 
with this way of preaching” nor ought'it'T 


3 


think to affofd one, as you tell us it does, to 
you, as your and your breth 
this practice was taken up 
and when the clergy had bee 

ungrateful returns, you made them there, to 
refuſe you the uſe of their pulpits. But ſar- 
priſing certainly are the accounts, 5 you give” us, 
of the + incredible number 
ſometimes « drawn together, and the great 
ence wl ich you have col- 


i. 60 4 not my 3 au hi thruſt WEL 


out of their ſynagogues ; . no TT have thruſt me noe 
3p. 88. 1 

Five churches have "Oe already Gente 2 27 
p. 1. ” 
1 approve of the Excellent! li 


. *W3 & Sir Church, 


would miniſters lend me their” churches to uſe it in,” 


4 J. P. a. 


We are not ſuffered to preach f in the churches, elſe 
we mould prefer them to wy b * Ws 


farther Ap. P. 117. 
1 Preached at Tone, 21 e ta were no [ck 
than fifty thouſand people ; and the word came with fuch 
power, that all 1 believe were pleaſingly furprized.” 37: 
PUB ......, 

& T was one oP the Med i — and we found we had 
collected forty-ſeven pounds, . — were * 
pounds in halfpence.” p. 94. 5 

4 Collected for the Ge ty | Ms 
twenty-two 428 fey of which was in in Copper Rae 
. e @ 


' th. 
Pf. 
"98 


my "tet, that 


n allied by fone 


7 ©, 


"ta 35 " 1 
your company; "of the - high. . 
pitch to auhc your voice 2 be raiſed, and 
70 diſtance to which i it would reach, when. 
4. proper occaſion invited you to exert it. 
Your preaching g has been attended on your 7 
own part (you tell Lun) with © much freedom, 
and k weetneſs of f pirit, often with great en- 
lagements and carryings out of yourſelf, with 
frequent * ſupplies of ſupernatural ſtrength 
and immediate « removals of your hoarſeneſs. 
It has produced i in others, very good im- 
preſſions, and © very great awakenings it has 
ene in ſome, gracious, in others, 
* more ſolid meltings of the ſoul; it“ has 
pierced your hearers through and throu gh, and | 
* ſeemed to ſtrike them like. ſo many point- 
ed arrows ; it has © melted down . ſeveral 
young maidens, and what mi ight perhaps be 
harder to effect, the audience at Newgate, 
it has * ſent children away crying, and 
huſhed to * filence ten thouſand colliers at 
Kingewaid.” ” You talk alſo of ſome great work 

which is now carried on, and that God 85 13 

going to do great things among us; vou 

boaſt of many tokens of his eſpecial preſence . 
among you, and of ſome © uncommon mani- 
feltations granted to yourſelf from above: 


Some were pleaſed to honour me ſo far as to JO? 2 
dead fox, and hunt it round the hall (at Cardiff); but my 
Voice prevailed. 3 J. p. 50. ib. 33, 36, 57. 


3 theſe 


„ 


theſe lofty claims and this pompoys language 
may, as it is doubtleſs intended to do, attract 
the attention and raiſe the wonder and engage 


the reverence of the multitude; we alſo ſhall 


be ready to admire, as ſoon as we ſee ſuffici- | 


ent reaſon; as ſoon as we clearly underſtand 
the nature and extent of thoſe claims, about 
which your manner of ſpeaking leaves us in 
doubt. For we muſt not be carried away by 


a a fivell of expreſſion, which may fink and 


leave us perhaps in a low ebb of meaning; 
we muſt not be toſſed to and fro by every 
« wind of doctrine, which may only pretend 
to be, when they are not in reality, breathings 
from the ſpirit.” Without ſuch Proper evi- 
dence, all the exalted things you have faid, 
and all the wonderful things you have done, 
will paſs I fear with many only for the frenzy 
and rant of fanaticiſm : They will be apt to 
think your journeyings the effects of a roving 
and itinerant temper, and aſcribe them to a 
ſtrong tincture of that heroical paſſion „ by 


which ſo many Saints of the Romiſh com- 


munion have been actuated. But 1 in whatever 
HK ight they may be ſeen, this new miſſion of 
your's cannot certainly be thought by any cool 


and conſiderate man to carry with it © that 


demonſtration of ſpirit and of power, which 
ended the firſt e of Seer 


4. : 3. how 


4 5 


5 S — 


You are often appealing, ſometimes in a 
more explicit and ſometimes in an indirect 
manner, to the many converſions, lately 
brought about by your preaching, as furniſh- 
ing full proof of the particular and extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtance, that has been vouchſafed to 
you: The occaſion of your introducing and 
your manner of reciting theſe wonderful 
events, ſhew that you. meant to diſtinguiſh 


them from any effects of this ſort, produced 
by the moſt eminent and induſtrious of. your 


Eccleſiaſtical brethren; and that you would 


have them conſidered as ſimilar or correſpond- 


ing to that extraordinary progreſs, which the 


Apoſtles made, and to thoſe ſupernatural 


works which they openly diſplayed in the firſt 
propagation of our religion, © Has not God 
(fay you) in an extraordinary manner ſet his 
ſeal to our miniſtry? Have not many, that 


were ſpiritually blind, received their ſight, 


many that were lame, ſtrengthened to run the 
way of God's commandments ? Have not the 
deaf heard, the lepers been cleanſed, the dead 
raiſed, and the poor have the Goſpel pi eached 
to them? that theſe notable miracles have been 
wrought, not in our names or by our own 
E 2 | power, 


Ls 35 * 3 | 
, 


how much 8 you may venture to aa 
the authority, or to affect the language of it's 
preachers. 3 | 


1.36) Ss... 


wer, but in che name and by the po Er of 
Teſs of Nazareth, cannot be denied * bi f 

Seriouſly, Sir, this manner of comparin 
what you have done with what Chriſt in 
the Apoſtles did, and your affeCtatiqn « of uſing 
their words, but not in their meaning, afford 
a more ſignal and ſtriking proof of your own 
preſumption, than I could wiſh to have found; 
but do. not exhibit ſo clear an atteſtation "of 
any extraordinary power, as every thinking 
man will expect. Mr. Weolfton was for ſup- 
4 the truth of our religion by the ſame 

ind of miracles; real and well-atteſted facts 
he explained away into figure and altegory, 
The malicious deſign of ſuch a comment was 
plain enough to be underſtood, and was ſeen 
by every reader. You indeed produce no ſuch 
facts, as are the objects of ſenſe and lye open 
to our notice; but you ſubſtitute in their 
room ſome effects, which you expreſsly call 
miraculbus; but which are of too hidden and 
concealed a nature to be clearly examined, 
What claims you meant to found on theſe 
notable © miracles, you beſt know ; but the 
meaning of your exprefſions, if we judge moſt 
' favourably of them, muſt be thouę cht to be 
= Ns and equivocal; and though * we may 


2 REL p. 100 15. IH e 


the uſe of dach expreſions, yo who ce ears 


When © Fathers aſe this 0 of alle- 3 
Loriaing the Scripture miracles, they do it get 
when they would urge them as: ſtrict proofs 
and in a proper way of reaſoning; hut When 
they mean to apply them to ſome moral uſe 
or enforce them in a rhetorical manner, 
When one of. them affirms,” that Chriſt 
worked a greater miracle i in the converſion of 
| Mary Magdalen, than in the raiſing of Lans. 
tus from the dead, no one underſtands this as 5 
© ſerious truth, but as a flight of oratory: | 
The Feſuits cite various inftances;of wonderful 
works, produced in this way, hy members of 
their ſociety. + One of them appeals to it 


N — — 8 | 


as a great miracle, that in an age ſo uncha- 


ritable and hard- hearted they can procure; 

Whatever they deſire by the eloquence of their 
preaching. Other e, lay claim to the 
fame ſurpriſing operations, as effected among 

themſelves. The cord. of a ee (yy 
1 St. FI, Jon * ; 


I Peter Dera, in his nen on ths beallihatich 4 K 
natins Loyola, quoted by _ z ſee 2 b 8 Infamia 
Fam. Sade. p- 159 e | 


8 


— 


E angle) 5 mische Wee Ang mY 
the rod of Mofes. This indeed draws water 
from a rock, but that extracts bread, wine: 
Deſh, add whatever he wants, from tarts 
harder than a rock.” 8 hf 
8 6. Some difficulty, it unk be ackriow- 
ledged, hes in the way of thoſe; who will un- 
dertake to examine any of your opinions; as 4 
ſect or religious party; becauſe they have not 
yet been collected into one code, as the ſtan 2 
ard of your principles and the ſettled rule of 
your faith. ' You have accordingly taken ſuch 
an immoderate liberty, not only of differing _ 
from one another, but of varying oocafionally 
from yourſelves,” that it is become no eaſy 
matter to ſingle out thoſe particular and diſ- 
criminating tenets, which zou Ein units in 
the profeſion, or agree in the defence of. 
If we, ho uſe our underſtandings in this 
ſearch and attainment of religious knowledge; 
ſhould ſometimes by having leſſer or larger 
views of things ſee them in different lights, it 
is not ſo mueh to be wondered at. But it is 
not a matter ſo eaſy to be accounted for in 
you, that you do not agree with each other 
in your ſentiments on theſe important ſub- 
jorts, or are not uniform i in the 1 of 


* 2 * POE 8 ph 4 281 as 
your 


\ 


ls . 
your own; if you are all really — 
God, receive your information from the im- 
mediate dictates of, the divine Spirit, and act 
is extraordinary direction. It is top 
aſual for. ordinary and. unenlightened men to 
contract an improper warmth from oppoſi- 
tion, and to expreſs an immoderate degree of 
zeal in ſupport of their own opinions; POE it 
is rather. ſurpriſing. to ſee thoſe of a 
ſpiritualized diſpoſition. and, of fibdued we. 
ſions flame out into all that heat and vehe- 
mence of temper, or be betrayed into that 
unbecoming ſharpneſs and aſperity of lan- 
guage, by too large a ſhare of which the po- 
lemical writings of common mortals e 
been ſo unhappily diſtinguiſhec. 
Nere it will probably be ſaid, that theſe are 
the common and venial frailties of our na- 
ture, from which 1 it ſeems theſe holy men have 
not, nor is it to be expected they ſhould have. 
the privilege of an entire exemption. But they. 
are certainly a. pains-taking, and probably a. 
well-meaning people. Their conſtant and la- 
borious preaching, it may be pleaded, has 
produced very good effects, and made a viſible, 
5 amendment in the morals of e of the 


* e one sc of 66 "Fan ny a new goſpel, of | 


teaching doctrines, apogee are 6 Gamnable and yy 
| erronecus. 


5 2 


. Fe as *j 6 
wer cafs, who © 4 are reduced within N 

twenty years (fays. one of theit advocates) to 

4 regularity and good behaviour, not to 1 


paraltel's in'the inhabitants of any nation o 


_ Earth,” This repreſentation I hope is ſtrictly 
true, and that thoſe poor people, who in that 


peculiar language you are pleaſed to deal in, 


were before © only baptized heathens,” and 20 | 


ignorant as the Papiſts themſelves,” are now 


brought to have ſome proper notions of re- 


gion, a well-grounded faith, and a due ene 
of their Chriſtian duty. ' 


This effect is queſtionleſs a useful © one t 


the public, by whatever mearis it was brou ght 


about. Meſirs. Fielding and Welch have Had, 


I apprehend, ſome ſhare in effecting this 


Happy change by the ſtrictneſs of their police, 

and their attention to preſerve good order. 
As to the miniſters of pariſhes, whatever in- 
finuations to their prejudice, or whatever ſug- 
geſtions about remiſſneſs i in the diſcharg e of 
their duty you may occaſionally 7 out, 
ſome of your brethren have been kind enou gh 
to acquit them of all blame in this affair +. 
One has invented a very candid and charitable 
argument to ſhew, that the preſent ſyſtem of 


doctrines. is ſo badly calculated. to produce 


* Chriſtian and Critical Remarks, p. 25, 
t See Mr. Berridge's Letters, p. 13. 
Ws + any | 


« 4 J 85 
any general reform: ation, that the preachers 


of them are thereby diſabled from bringing 
one ſoul to Chriſt.” With another I have 


the honour of agreeing in opinion: n : 


has reſolved this bleſſed chan ge in the ſtate of 
our religious affairs into the power of no- 
velty T. Had they (the miniſters) preached 
like angels, it had profited them (their flock) 
nothing ; they heard them not; but when 

one ſaid, yonder is a man preaching on the 
top of the mountains, they ran in droves to 

hear him.” No merit is expreſsly aſſumed to 
themſelves by the authors of this new refor- 
mation; but what reaſon is there, that the 
chief agent in a deſign fo generouſly under- 
taken and ſo ſucceſsfully conducted ſhould 
be, or from the nature of the thing how can 
he be concealed ? He may indeed half with- 
draw himſelf from view with ſo modeſt and 
decent a reſerve, as will only help to heighten 
his excellence, and ſet out his merit to ad- 
vantage; but the limitation of time plainly 
enough points out the humble inſtruments 
of this great work, and confines it's operation 
to that glorious æra, when our awakened 
teachers had been ſo long employed in the 
buſineſs of converſion, that the oe ſeed, 


. See Principles and Pracrices of the Methodife Pp. 1 
+ Farther Appeal, p. 119. 
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Which they had ſo pl entifully ſcattered in the 
fields, might be ſuppoſed to have had it's due 
increaſe, and. to have arrived at it's Proper | 
maturity. 

Here one can hardly help ung whit 
every one muſt have remarked, who has had 
the curioſity to look into that profound re- 
pertory of your private reflections, as well as 
faithful regiſter of your religious atehieve- 
ments, called your Journals; what a remark- 
able contraſt they exhibit of varying and diſ- 
cordant ſentiments on that important ſubject, 
Yourſelf ; what alternate riſes and falls are 
there to be found in your temper | and affec- 
tions ; what a medley of ſeeming pride and 
affected lowlineſs, of immoderate conceit and 
exceſſive humility ; even your faith, which one 
might expect to be placed on a more firm and 
ſteady bottom, is liable to the ſame kind of 
fluctuation; though it has nothing to do with 
the powers and faculties of your nid it is 
I find unaccountably ſubject to the ſame diſ- 
orders, by which your corporeal habit is af- 
fected. © When my ſpirits are gone, I find 
my faith leſs lively (you ſay) but I truſt it 1s 
owing to the frame of my body ... 

How often do you talk of ſupernatural 
. ſtrength, and exult with the Apoſtle, but with- 


9 3 85 p. 23. 
a out 
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out ſhewing any appearance of his extraor- 
dinary gifts and endowments, * When 1 
am weak, then am I ſtrong ! One while by a 
diſcouraging inſpection into the naughtineſs 
and depravity of your own heart, © + you ſee 
nothing in yourſelf, but a fitneſs to be 

damned; but ſoon you hope to || overturn all 
the powers of darkneſs and make the king- 
dom of Satan totter ; ſometimes in your own - 
opinion“ you deſerve to be the contempt 
and outcaſt of the people, and are convinced 
that we muſt be deſpiſed, e er we can be veſſels 
fit for God's uſe; but preſently you cry out 
with rapture, © it was never ſeen on this wiſe 
before; and 4 believe that few, if any, were 
able to reſiſt the power with which God ena- 
bled you to ſpeak; now 5 © it is a certain 
ſign, that a more effectual door will be open- 
ed, ſince there are ſo many adverſaries; but 
immediately © the numbers of your enemies 
are inconſiderable, but your friends cannot 
be numbered.” Now we find you depreſſed 
to the utmoſt depths of ſelf-abaſement, and 
linking with the famous 5“ devotee to the 

270 K+. — 

+ His Life, &c. p. 2. || 3 Jour. p. 50. 61. 

* Journ. p. 31. 

t 3 Jour. p. 108. ; 

§ ib. p. 2. 71. 

* The Spaniſh Nun Maria de 7 
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centre of your own e when in. 
ſtantly we ſee you mounted on the wings of 
vanity, ſoaring to giddy heights of preſump- 
tion, and exulting in pompous ſtrains of a 
wild and extravagant ſelf- importance. 
But theſe, it may be ſaid, are foibles and 
| inadvertencies which may properly indeed ex- 
cite a little merriment, but do not deſerve too 
rigorous an animadverſion ; they may perhaps 
be fit ſubjects for ſome gentle raillery, but do 
not ſeem of confoaumnce enough to give any 
alarm, or to raiſe any outcry. Why ſhould 
the good actions of theſe men be evil ſpoken 
of? Why ſhould their preachers be exclaimed 
againſt as ringleaders of a dangerous fect, or 
offenders againſt the good order of govern- 
ment, if they have made a viſible reform and 
improvement in the manners of the common 
people ? — To examine the truth and merits 
of this plea, it will be proper to enter upon 
a ſerious enquiry into the nature of thoſe re- 
ligious principles, which they advance, and 
the tendency of thoſe general practices which 
they are known to inculcate or Encourage 
among their followers, © 

8 7. The leading principle in that ſcheme 
of religion, which theſe men teach, appears to 
me to undermine the whole fabrick of Chriſti- 
WT: by placing it it on a foundation, which 
cannot 


\ 


"ul 
cannot give it a real and ſufficient ſupport; 5 
by taking away that baſis of juſt and rational 


proof, on which only it can reſt; and make . 
ing it depend on inward impulſes and im- 


preſſions, which may be entirely fantaſtical, 
Have not we then cauſe to be alarmed, when 
we ſee the foundation of our religion, like 
the fooliſh man's houſe, placed on ſand, which 
every breath of private or pretended infpira« 
tion may undermine and overturn, inſtead of 
being fixed on that rock of evidence, whereon 
it has ſtood for ages? When a band of new 
Reformers has ſtarted up to propagate a re- 
ligious ſyſtem, not grounded on. any Proper 
proof, but depending altogether on certain 
feelings; the knowledge of which is not to 
be induſtriouſly acquired, but inſtantaneouſly 
infuſed; is not to be had by any uſe of our 
faculties, or application of our underſtanding, 


but is ſolely owing to ſome ſecret act of pri- 


vate illumination, which in a ſudden and 
wonderful manner informs and irradiates the 
mind. From this account of the matter * A. 
cipbron will be ſoon ready to infer, © that this 
faith ſprouts forth from that common grain 
of Enthuſiaſm, which is an original ingre- 
e in the compoſition of human nature.” 


7 Mi "eu uch. va. I. p. 6. 
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(46) 


Our belief in the truth and divine autho- 
rity of our religion is now, I apprehend, an 


it was at it's firſt propoſal, an aſſent given to 


ſafficient evidence, and effected by proper 
means of conviction ; ſuch means as do not 
indeed operate in a neceſſary and irreſiſtible 
manner, but yet are fitted to ſatisfy a fair and 
ingenuous Enquirer; which may not be able 
to overcome prepoſſeſſion, to ſilence cavil, or 
bear down obſtinacy, but yet will afford pro- 
per grounds of perſuaſion to the impartial 
and the candid. It is therefore a mixed act, 
wherein a due proportion of light and evi- 
dence are conveyed to the underſtanding, but 
where the application of the will is alſo re- 
quired to lay them properly before the mind; 
where fairneſs of diſpoſition and freedom 
from corrupt prejudices are wanted to make 
it have it's true cre, and exert it's full 
— = 

When the Author of Chriſtianity firſt pub- 
liſhed it to the world, he applied to men's 
intellectual powers, and founded it's divine 


original on a kind of proof, ſhort indeed and 
compendious, but yet clear and perſuaſive; 


ſuited to all capacities, and therefore beſt 
adapted to the great purpoſe of general con- 
viction; but which would approve itſelf, upon 
a cloſer ſurvey, to the judgment of the more 

inqui- 


inquiſitive. The. ſupernatural acts of power, 
which he openly exerted, and to which he 
appealed as the authentic teſtimony of his 
miſſion, as they would operate with a quick 


and rapid force on the minds of the multi- 


tude, ſo would they afford proper Evidence 
and means of perſuaſion to more improved 


underſtandings. No one can do ſuch things, 


except God be with him, is an inference as 


obvious to be made on ſuch an occaſion, as 
it is made juſtly; it is a concluſion, which at 


the firſt glance would gain an eaſy admiſſion 
into popular apprehenſions, as it's validity, 


when it is drawn out in it's whole extent, and 
urged in it's full force, cannot be overthrown. 


by the ableſt reaſoner. 


such as were converſant in the Jewiſh, 


Scriptures, our Saviour refer'd to thoſe pro- 
phetic notices, which held' ham out as their 


future lawgiver and deliverer to the hopes of. 


that people, and which had raiſed among them 
ſo general an expectation of his appearance. 
To thoſe he appealed, as pointing out with 
ſufficient clearneſs anc 
and family from whis gw {hould ariſe, and 
r and diſcrimi- 
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(4) 
The Apoſtles purſued the fame method; 
they uſed argument and reaſoning to convert 
men to the religion of their maſter: they 
bade them have recourſe to thoſe prophetic 
deſcriptions, which contained a cireumſtan- 
tial account of the office he came to diſcharge, 
and of the character he was to ſupport. They 
refer d to thoſe miraculous works, which he 
had done and enabled them to do, as proper 
and - convincing evidence of the authority, 
which they claimed; and they appealed to the 
great article of his reſurr , which was 
confirmed by the agreeing teſtimony of ſuch 
different witneſſes, as laying the firmeſt foun- 
dation for the hope and faith of all his fol- 
lowers; as making the moſt illuſtrious diſ- 
play of his power, and carrying with it the 
moſt inconteſtable marks of his divinity. 
St. Paul ſeems on all occaſions to have en- 
couraged a Spirit of Enquiry in thoſe, to 
whom he preached the doctrines and pro- 
| poſed the belief of the goſpel. At * Theſals- 
nica he went into the Synagogue three ſabbath 
days, and reaſoned with the Jews out of the 
Scriptures, opening the true ſenſe of the an- 
cient prophecies, and ſhewing from thence, 
that however views of intereſt- and worldly 
attachments might prejudice them againſt 


| ſuch 


4 


uch a notion, the Meſſiah was to auer, He 
commended the * Bereans for. ſearching the : 
Scriptures, whether the things, which he mas 


faid, had a real foundation there; whether 


thoſe prophetic marks and characters, whien 
he had aſcribed to the Meſſiah, were really 


accompliſhed in Chrift; He proceeded: alſo at 


+ Corinth in the ſame manner of reaſoning in 
the ſynagogue every Sabbath, and uſing argu- 
ments, ſuited to their reſpective circumſtances 


and apprehenſion of things, to ii 
Jeus and the Grecke. 


I do not find that the 5 e of our 6" 
gion, or thoſe who were commiſſioned by him 


to teach it to the world, ever required men to 


yield their aſſent, before they had afforded 
them the proper evidence on which it might 


be founded, or that they referred them to their 
inward feelings and impreſſions, as that pro- 
per evidence. I do not find, that they taught 
men to depend on unaccountable impulſes 
made on the mind or fancy as ſufficient means 
of conviction; or directed them to rely on a 
private revelation, - which ſhould be made in 


every one's boſom, (as the Jews were to have 


recourſe to the divine oracle on the breaſt of 
Aaron) which ſhould reveal to them the will 
of God, upon every occaſion on which it 


Als 18. 4,6. + 44, 18. 27. 
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FT $0) 5) 
might be conſulted, by an effuſion of extra: 
ordinary A ; 

Whatever indeed is ated to be believed 
by us, muſt come enforced by ſome proof, or 
ſupported by ſome rational argument, which 
may recommend it as a proper object of be- 
lief. Whoever gives his aſſent to any matter 
without theſe inducements, aſſents at ran- 
dom, where he ſees no evidence, and knows 
no reaſon. The more important any truth is, 

and the more nearly it concerns us, the more 
care we ſhould take, the more caution! we 
ſhould uſe, that we neither receive nor reject 
it but on mature conſideration, and on having 
uſed due induſtry in een all the 1 
means of conviction. 
This may appear to us ins 4 with more 
clearneſs and force in the caſe of others, than 
in our own; though we ſhould proceed on 
the ſame principles, and uſe the ſame proper 
means in directing and regulating our own 
belief, which we ſhould in endeavouring to 
gain the belief of other men. Would we per- 
ſuade any one to receive ſome weighty and 
uſeful truth, of which he was ignorant, or 
about which he doubted; the being of God, 
for inſtance, or the great pr inciples of natural 
religion? Would we attempt to bring him 
over from Mohammediſm or Judaiſm to the 


Chriſtian 


'T 51 J\ 8 
Chriſtian Faith? Should we ever think of un- N 
dertaking this by any other method, than that 
which is ſuited to the ſtate and nature of a 
rational being; by laying ſuch arguments be- © 
fore him, as appear to us to be proper mo- 
tives of perſuaſion, and to carry with them 
ſome ſtrength and conviction? — To ſuppoſe | 
otherwiſe is repugnant to all ſober ſenſe, con- | 
trary to the principles of our nature, and to 
our uſual method of proceeding in affai of. | 
much leſs moment and conſequen we. 
If by the application of theſe ſuitable means 
ſuch a one ſhould be brought to embrace the 
Goſpel, muſt we not alſo have recourſe to the 
uſe of our reaſon, and to the guidance of our 
beſt judgment! in the general interpretation of 
it's meaning? If the Seriptures ſhould. be 
found in any place to aſcribe. to God * eyes 
and ears and other members of the human 
body; if we ſhould be there enjoined to © eat 
the fleſh or to drink the blood of the Son of 
Man; if we are thereby commanded to hate 
our father or our mother; * to pluck out a 
right eye or to cut off a right hand; muſt not 
theſe paſſages be underſtood in a ſenſe con- 
ſiſtent with our improved apprehenſions of 
the Deity, and with his revealed will as to the 
true nature of the Chriſtian ſacrament? Muſt 
they not be explained in a manner agreeable 
* By to 


r 


to thoſe common affections which he has im- 
planted in our boſoms, with the clear duties 
which reſult from our relation to each other, - 
and with thoſe primary laws of ſelf - preſerv- 
ation, which make a erent part * aur 
nature? _ 
88. It has indeed been advanced by es 
that the exerciſe of our g powers has 
nothing at all to do in the affair of religion ; 
neither in ſettling it's foundation, nor exa- 
mining it's nature, nor aſcertaining it's mean- 
ing: but leaſt of all has it any concern with 
canvaſſing the evidence, on which it's truth is 
to be admitted, and it's principles embraced. 
Faith ( ſay they) is to be infuſed, not acquir- 
ed; it is the action of ſome ſpiritual being, 
darting ſudden light and irreſiſtable conviction 
into the mind, not the effe& of any ſober or 
gradual enquiry, which the mind itſelf is fitted 
to make; it is * © a ray of light inſtantane- 

ouſly darted in upon the ſoul, a f principle 
entirely planted in the ſoul by the mighty 
power of God,” without any concurrence, as 
muſt here be underſtood, of our own will, or 
co-operation of our own endeavours. | 


* 'Two firſt parts of Ar. Whitefield" Life, p. 11. 
+ Seward's Four. p. 20. 


Here 
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DE obſerve a firiking-and't6. 
markable fimilarity of ſentiment, where one 


a wonderful harmony in the repreſentation, 


cauſe can be aſſigned for ſo ſurpriſing an 
union on this ſubject in men of: ſuch diſ- 


bond, which holds together theſe oppoſite 


characters in ſuch a cloſe. agreement of 


opinion? — I know but of one probable.ſo- 
lution for ſo ſtrange an appearance, vis. that 
the one ſees farther than the other into the 


conſequences of the poſition, which they both 


are eager and induſtrious to advance, that 
the underſtanding has no concern in mat- 
ters of faith. By this pretended conſent the 
mſidious ſceptick ſeduces the unwary be- 
ever to put himſelf under the direction of 
a wandering light, which he knows will 
miſlead him; will draw him upon hollow 
and treacherous ground, which will diſap- 
point his hopes and betray his footing; and 
m which when he is once entangled, he will 


find it equally difficult to retreat or to pro- 
ceed with ſafety. 


This 


would leaſt expect to find it, and among per- 
ſons of a very different complexion. The 
zealous Chriſtian and fly unbeliever preſerve 


which they both mak uf this mutter. What 


cordant principles? What can be the ſecret 


: (54). 
This injudicious conduct in ſome of it's - 
ee appears to me to have given great 
advantage to the oppoſers of our religion, as 
it muſt have adminiſtered matter of much 
triumph to it's pretended friends. It has per- 
haps hurt it's cauſe and credit little leſs, than 
the various arts of ſophiſtry and miſrepreſen-. 
tation, employ d by it's adverſaries. For when 
theſe join company with the others; and agree 
in taking the ſame rout, it is certainly done 
with a different view, and to arrive at a diffe- 
Tent point. While the well-meaning believer 
is warmed. into rapture by ſome ſecret im- 
preſſions, which in an unaccountable manner 
are made on his mind, looks upon them as 
divine impulſes and acts of extraordinary il- 
lumination; reſolves to follow their direction, 
how hard ſoever it may be to reconcile them 
with any maxims of human wiſdom, as the 
expreſs deciſions of God's word; and calls it 
piety thus humbly to ſubmit the powers of 
his underſtanding to the dictates of his faith: 
the artful Sceptick will treat this kind of 
perſuaſion with much ſeeming approbation, 
and encourage the ſerious Chriſtian to perſiſt 
in this method of defence, as moſt effectual 
to promote the end and vindicate the truth 
of his religion; but as he ſees well enough, 
that this ſort of conviction ſtands on no * 
an 


* 3 


19s 1. ET 


led by this gentle and infinuating manner to 
a concluſion, very different from that which 


he would appear to eſtabliſh ; ſhall hereby be 


"taught to look upon it as the effect of blind 
credulity, and to reject the WIE under 88 
notion of Enthuſiaſſm. 


*. Bayle has ſcattered Pg his writings 


frequent reflections on the feebleneſs of hu- 
man reaſon, and it's inſufficiency for any 
purpoſes of religious Enquiry.” He is often. 
hinting his advice not to truſt divine mat- 
ters to the doubtful iſſue of debate, and 
cenſures ſuch a proceeding as inconſiſtent 
with true Chriſtian Principles. He would 
have the diſciple of | Chriſt keep himſelf 
altogether within the ſecure fortreſs of holy 
writ, and hold up againſt all the attacks of 
argument _ _— and ens ſhield 
of faith. 


Lord Bolinbreke talks on this ſubj ect in 


much the ſame ſtrain, and with the ſame 


ſerious air. Sometimes indeed he uſes only a 


little rhetorical flouriſh about *'the impiety | 


* ] * the rover. to the es 1 Paulitians, 
 Pompenatins, &c. in Mr. Bayle's dictionary, and he will pats 


his own judgment on the reflections o this kind, which 
he will there meet with. 


4 a ; / : : of 


and is able to ſupport itſelf by no argument; 
he certainly means that the reader ſhall be 
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0 56 * 
of reaſoning; and the i of apply. 
ing fo inadequate a rule as that of human in- 
telligence to the Councils of God.“ But in 
other places he more gravely argues, chat they 
who in matters of religion introduce rea- 


ſon, introduce it where it has nothing to do; 
that it cannot explain revelation, much leſs 


enforce it; that nothing leſs than another 


revelation can do either &. N ay, he now and 


then ſeems a proſelyte to your opinions, ad- 
vancing the doctrines, and uſing the very 
language of your Sect ; _— J think it may 
be made a matter of doubt, to which principle 
he was moſt likely to have truſted for his 
juſtification, his faith or his works. T Na- 
tural law (ſays he) is founded in reaſon, which 
every creature that has it may exerciſe: 
Chriſtianity is founded in faith, and faith 
proceeds from grace; he, who has not faith, 
cannot fulfil a law, that conſiſts at leaſt as 
much in believing as in practiſing; and whe- 
ther he ſhall have grace or no, does not de- 
pend on him.” He is frequently glancing on 
this matter; ſuch flight touches of argument, 
like grazing Balls, may be thought perhaps 
to do the moſt execution. Tt will require 
3 however no very acute or diſcerning ** to 


*.-Phil. Wark, vol. IV. 258. gvo. 


1 Ib. p. 24, 1 5 be 
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ſee on what quarter his Lordſhip's maſed 
battery, when it begins t to * 1 off, 1 is 
| deſigned . 8 
But there is another writer *, who 1 10. 
pores this point with fo muh dexterity and 
addreſs, that he has made ſerious people 
doubt about the true complexion of his piece, 
and the real nature and tendency of his prin- 
ciples. He endeavours to ſhew by a variety 
of arguments, © that Religion can never be 
a thing to be taught, that the intellectual 
faculty cannot be the principle intended by 
God to lead us to a true faith; that there 
is a kind of Evidence of power beyond what 
reaſon can ever pretend to furniſn; ſuch as 
brings with it an aſſurance of mind to which 
all conviction by human means is an utter 
ſtranger; and that therefore © if we do but 
once heartily believe, it is a ſuperfluous diſ- 
tinction to concern ourſelves about, whether i 
we know upon what grounds we believe or _ 
not. Some of theſe infidious poſitions, and T8 
the vein of grave drollery, which runs through 
this whole performance, give but little 'rea- 
ſon, I think, to heſitate about the genuine 
character of the author, and the true mean- 
ing of his arguments. 


* Chriſtianity not founded on . argument. 
f p. 7. 14. . 
H ä 


lt may ſeem a little ſtrange to find you or any | 

of your brethren in ſuch dangerous company, 
- avowedly excluding all religious matters from 
'the province of reaſon, and ſpeaking of faith, as 
an effect inſtantaneouſly produced, in a man- 
ner, as it ſhould ſeem, which muſt over- rule: 
not co- operate with human endeavours *. 
Reaſon not with Satan (one gravely adviſes his 
followers) but truſt in the Lord with all your 
heart; + another talks of an immediate 
ſtroke of his (God's) convincing Spirit with- 
out any outward means at all.” A third makes 
faith a principle || © entirely implanted in the 
Soul by the mighty power of God:“ in which, 
if I rightly apprehend the meaning of the 
words, our underſtanding and will can have 
nothing to do. — The ſame cool and judicious 
divine preſcribes to his hearers a very peculiar 
method of examining themſelves, whether 
they are in the faith ; © they muſt put them- 
| ſelves on the trial by this text, That - Jeſus 
Chriſt muſt be in them; that is, as himſelf 
explains it, © they muſt be partakers of the 
ſelf-fame divine nature as he was.” I can ſay 
little to theſe participations of God's na- 
ture, or © cohabitations wth his . 
* Mr. Berridge, ib. aL. | 
+ Mr. Meſley's Serm. vol. I. p. 246. 


| Seward's Journal. p. 20. > 
17 Ib. p. 78. 


they 
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ey. are things ſo far removed from common 


apprehenſions, and ſo much above my own. } 
But I ſhould think ſo great a part of Chriſtian 

perfection, as you and your followers ima- | 

gine, is not placed i in attainments of ſo ſub- 


lime and abſtruſe a nature, which plain men 


can neither underſtand nor arrive at. 
God is ſaid in“ many places of the Old 
Teſtament to be with man, when he affords 


him evident tokens of his protection and fa- 
your; and by his “ dwelling or abiding with 
man is to be underſtood, according to the 


analogy of the ſame figurative expreſſions, the 
continuance of that protection, or the per- 
manency of the bleſſings which are derived 
from it. A man is ſaid by the Apoſtle + to 
be or to dwell in Chriſt, if we may beſt eol- 
lect his ſenſe by comparing the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of his Epiſtles together, when he acts 
under a conſtant perſuaſion of his preſence; 
and lives in an habitual obedience to his laws 
and ſubmiſſion to his authority. This ſenſe 


is intelligible, this is a matter of general and ' 
| indiſpenſable obligation. to all Chriſtians, this 


1s agreeable to the main deſign and end of 
the Goſpel, and conſiſtent with the Whale | 


tenour of Scripture-language. 


„Gen. 26, 3 24. Ib. 31. 8. Exod. 3. 12. Al. 14. 3 
178 385 Ib. 3 6, 24. 
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e flighty Divines indeed affect to ſpeak : 
1 plain obedience to the precepts of Chriſt, 
and a careful attention to every part of their 
Chriſtian duty, as falling far ſhort of thoſe 
improvements, and of that perfection, which 
every believer ſhould aſpire to. They muſt ſoar 
to more lofty and ſpiritual Elevations of the 
Soul; they muſt make wonderful diſcoveries 
and proficiency in holineſs by new interpre- 
tations of types and figures, they muſt aim at 
myſtical unions with Chriſt, and inexplicable 
cohabitations with the Spirit; and theſe ſpe- 
culations, too nice for the human underſtand- 
ing to comprehend, but which give great 
ſcope to the wanton excurſions of fancy, they 
make: the teft of our greateſt. advances in 
Chriſtian knowledge, and Mete attainments 
in Chriſtian practice. | 
Some myſtic and devotional writers = 
Wee this ſubject in ſo peculiar a ſtrain, as 
appears to me to border on prophaneneſs, 
and under a ſpiritual cover to make near ap- 
_ to the nn nie *. But if 
they 


4 Lags ſpecimens of this ſtrange language have been 
collected by Rovenius ; ſuch as Tranſubſtantiationes myſiice, 
 tordis concentrationes, abſorpſio et liguefattio in amplexu Sponſi 
allocuticnes internæ, elevationes incognitæ, extenſiones amatoriæ; 
exſlaſis continua, juſtitium ratiocinn, e, nm, Kc. 

De Rep. Chriſtian. I. 1. c. 43. 
The Reader may ſee a great deal more of this extrava- 
78 and vpantelligable rant, drawn from the writings a 
the 
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that meaning ſhould not be too rigorouſſy 
urged or too minutely explained, as it muſt 
depend on the dubious conſtruction of a fer 
figurative expreſſions. This refined doctrine, 

as men of different tempers and abilities have 


drawn it out into theories, and adopted it 


into their reſpective ſyſtems, has not Iam ſas 
tisfied any ſolid foundation in the e des 
clarations. of holy writ. 


"$ 9. Theſe Keptical Philoſophers vill ſo 


far comply too with: the prejudices of the bes 


lever, ignari Scelerum tantorum ArtifquePelaſge, 
as to alledge the authority of Scripture in de- 
fence of their poſitions. But their manner of 
reaſoning, like the face of Janus, looks two 
ways; it will be enou * to give a few ſpits 
mens of it. 

We are required ſay they) by the Evange- 
liſts to ©, receive the kingdom of God, as 
little children that is, with an implicit obe- 
dience to it's authority and injunctions, as not 
being enabled, and therefore certainly not com- 
manded, to exerciſe any act of reaſon in the ad- 
miſſion of it's truth. But theſe acute expoſitors 
of Scripture probably know, if not they ſhould 
be told, that the words little ones or little 


the Quietiſts and other Fanatics of that Croitainibel) by 

Biſhop Stillingfleet in cc his Dee of. my Idolatry of the 

Church of — ch. 4. 
children, 


- 


children; as uſed in the Goſpel, have often a 
regard rather to the quality of the temper, 
than the age of the Diſciples, and relate more 
to the innocency and ingenuouſneſs of their 
diſpoſition, than to their ignorande and the 
unimproved ſtate of their underſtanding. Let 
them compare the paſſages referred to * below 
with Martb. 18. 3. where the ſenſe ſeems clear- 
ly to be, Except ye be free from worldly views 
and inclinations, from.thoſe ambitious deſigns 
of wealth or power, which the Jews were too 
much given to expect in the temporal reign 
of their Meſſiah, ye cannot be proper ſubjects 
of that new and ſpiritual kingdom, which! 
am going to promote and eſtabliſn. 
The example of St. Thomas is repreſented 
alſo to inculcate this leſſon of inſtruction, That 
too great a zeal and forwardneſs of inquiry 

are unſuitable to the tractable ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity; and to imply a tacit commendation 
of that pliant and docile temper, which is 
ready to yield it's aſſent without a minute and 
ſcrupulous examination; © be not faithleſs, 
but believing.“ Yet if we look with attention 
into the Apoſtle's conduct, and the circum- 
ſtances of his hiſtory as recorded in the Goſ- 
pel, they no way tend to lead us into a raſh 
and precipitate belief, but to guard us againſt 


* * Mark IO. 15. Luke 18, 1 


the 


(6) 


| the ar effects of an obſtinacy, unwilling to 1 


yield to reaſonable means of conviction; and 


to ſecure us againſt the danger of a caprici- 


ous temper, indiſpoſed to believe but in it's 
own way and on it's own terms. Except 1 
put my finger into' the print of the nails, and 
thruſt my finger into his ſide, I will not be- 
lieve,” is rather the perverſe dictate of humour, 
than-the ſober determination of prudence; a 
diſpoſition rather to indulge an over- nice cu- 
rioſity, than to be governed by ſufficient and 
reaſonable evidence. We may underſtand by 
the general reflection, which concludes this 


_ narration,” ©. bleſſed are they who have not 
ſeen, and yet have believed; that it is the 
mark of an ingenuous mind, and an inſtance 
of commendable conduct, to be convinced by 


proper teſtimony or ſuch a manner of proof 


as the nature of a diſtant fact 1 may admit, ra- 
ther than to inſiſt in all caſes on that irreſiſt- 
able evidence, which ariſes from the immedi- 


ate report 'of our own ſenſes. 

But to attribute any kind of merit to faith, 
or any degree of blame to the want of it, as 
ſeems intimated in this piece of ſacred hiſtory, 
is oppoſed by many as a groundleſs, and ridi- 


culed by ſome as an abſurd notion. Our af- 
ſent, ſay they, is to be governed by the evi- 


dence, which offers itſelf to the underſtand- 
, ing; 


iy AS 


( 64) 


= 


| Ing; the degree of one muſt anſwer exactiy 
to the force and clearneſs of the other; when 


it does not ſo anſwer, it may be bigotry, or 
prejudice, or credulity; but! it is not a jut 885 
reaſonable perſuaſion. 

If faith be ſolely owing to che 5 


ry operation of a divine power, acting irre- 


ſiſtibly on the mind, I ſee not indeed how it 


can be in any degree meritorious or reward. 


able; but if it be a mixed act of the under- 
ſtanding and the will, if it take in a due im- 
provement of our intellectual, and a proper 


exerciſe of our moral faculties; if it require 


induſtry to collect the evidence, and impar- 


tiality to fee it in it's true light, and probity 


to let it have it's full effect, why is it not under 
ſuch circumſtances commendable? and why 
are not negligence, perverſeneſs, or prejudice 


equally culpable, when they obſtruct the free 


courſe, or defeat the true reſult of enquiry ? 

The light of truth is ſometimes conveyed 
to the underſtanding neither in it's natural 
colours, nor in an uniform direction; it is 
bent in it's courſe, and changed in it's appear- 
ance, by paſſing through the medium of the 
will and affections ; it is of uſe then to keep 
that medium clear and undiſturbed, that the 
rays of truth may be more caſily and direct 
tranſmitted. . 

'J 


X63} 
IF God has revealed certain doctrines to 


g men of great conſequence to their happineſs, 
and given them faculties by a right applica- 
tion of which they may underſtand thoſe 
doctrines, may he not reaſonably expect that 
they ſhould apply their faculties ſo as to an- 
ſwer the uſeful purpoſe for which they were 
given? And are they not blameable, when _ 
they neglect to do it? * Whoever doubted 
( fays a writer as eminent for the i impartia- 


lity of his judgment, as his ſagacity in rea- 


foning) but to diſbelieve is a fault, when a 
matter is ſo propoſed to a man, that he might 


and ſhould, and were it not his own fault, | 
would believe it? 


§ 10. In that memorable: æra af Ss 


eim, when it was carried to ſuch extraya- 


gance and barbarity, as ſtain the annals of 
that age, and throw a diſcredit on the in- 
fancy of the Reformation, there ſtarted up in 


Germany a multiplicity of ſects, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by particular names, ſuit- 


able to ſome ruling principle, or peculiar 
tenet of their party. One ſtil d themſelves 


| Apoſtolick, from a preſumptuous affectation 
they fell into of conforming in all reſpects to 
the manners and practice of the Apoſtles. 


Their great aim was to follow · with a moſt 


ſcrupulous exactneſs the injunctions of Scrip- 


* Chillingworth's Rel. of Prot. p. 7 | 
5 J aun 


AG). "OM 
ture, according to the literal ſenſe and mean- WW 
ing of the words, without confidering the 
occaſion or deſign of them, the place where 
they ſtood, or their conſiſtency with other 
places. * Theſe poor viſionaries accordingly 
marched forth, two and two, through the 
| ſeveral parts of the Empire, without ftaff or 
ſerip, without ſhoes on their feet, or money 
in their purſe, as proviſions inconſiſtent with 
the nature of their miſſion, and expreſsly 
forbidden in the Goſpel. They ſet out with 
full confidence of lacking nothing, and truſted 
for the ſupport and neceſſaries of life to the 
compaſſion of the ſtrangers, whom they went 
to inſtruft. The ſucceſs of the event did by 
no means anſwer their ſanguine expectations; 
and numbers of theſe wretched Enthuſiaſts, 
after they had endured much hardſhip, and 
undergone many miſeries, after they had re- 
ſolutely ſuffered the laſt extremities of hun- 
ger under a firm perſuaſion they could not 
want, and fearleſsly expoſed themſelves to the 
weapons of their enemies under a full con- 
fidence they could not be hurt, periſhed mi- 
ſerably at laſt by famine and the ſword. 
We live in a more humane and charitable 
age, as I truſt, you have in ſome meaſure 
experienced; but yet you uſed, I find, a little 
On les voyoit dont marcher deux a deux par toutes les contries 
de 1 — oof rn baton, fans chauſſure, Jans poches, et fans ar- 
gent, Hiſtoire es Anabaptifis, Lib: 4. par le P, Fran, Catrou- 


1 2 5 more 


1 EY 
more forecaſt” in the ſeveral peregrinations 
you have undertaken. Your zeal and cager- 
neſs © of going abroad for God, (fo you are 

pleaſed to call the occaſion of your cans} 


00 not ſo far carry you beyond the bounds 


of diſcretion, as to make you overlook all the 


proper accommodations of your journey. 


Though looſened from all undue attachment 
to the things of this world, yet ſo much 


worldly prudence you thought proper to pre- 
ſerve, as to pay a due regard to the condition 
and wants of humanity. You do not reject 


with ſpleen and moroſeneſs, as ſome of your 
fraternity have done, the good things which 
you piouſly acknowledge are daily ſent you 


by God *. Though poſſeſſed of fo happy a ta- 


lent at opening the hearts and purſes of the 
people, that you were traduced under the 
name of the Spiritual Pickpocket, yet you 


have not ventured to truſt your ſupport to 


the precarious offerings of voluntary contri- 
bution; though you have not choſen to put 
yourſelf in a ſituation to claim any legal dues 
from your hearers, and though it might be 


difficult to aſcertain any demands of this ſort 


which could be made from the poſſeſſions or 
occupations of your audience ; yet you have 
ln a letter was a bank-note of ten pounds. This I 
took as a hint from eee to go on doing good to 


others, with a full aſſurance that the Lord would not let 
me want. God's Dealings, &c. p. 61. 


ES : lately 


_ . latcly diſpenſed your inftruftions,- on the ſti. 
1 pulation of certain periodical payments, and 
3 under the ſanction of that unqueſtionable truth 
ce that the labourer is worthy of his hire“. 
They thought themſelves obliged to make 
a literal compliance with the direction of their 
maſter, What ye hear in the ear, that preach 
upon the houſe- tops; they begun with zeal, 
* as their hiſtory informs us, to carry their 
new deſign into execution; and after a com- 
petent practice arrived at wonderful agility at 
climbing up the talleſt edifices; they attained 
alſo, by daily vociferation and a conſtant exer- 
tion of lungs, an amazing faculty of making 
themſelves heard by the paſſengers from futh 
a lofty and inconvenient. eminence. . 
Vou, in the firſt eſſays of your preaching, 
uſed only the ſlender advantage of a chair, a 
joint-ſtool, or a table; which many of your 
brother-teachers ſtill continue. You have 
ſometimes indeed, after the example of other 
itinerant orators, had an occaſional ſtage 
erected for your uſe ; but I never heard of 
your being mounted higher, than the balgony 
of a houſe, or the ſtairs of a wind-mill ; ſo 
that it is plain you never meant to follow the 
abſurd pattern of the above-named Preachers 


Les nouveaux Preditateurs n avoient point d'autres chaires, qut 


| 1 | = la couverture des maiſons. Ils y montoient avec agilite et de la ik 
Ni | faifaient entendre leur voix aux paſſans. Hiſt, des Anabap. p. 256- | 


1 
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in this reſpect, though you. may. have gone 
rather too far in imitating their literal man- 
ner of expounding Scripture... The fabricks 
of antient days were indeed, if we may recur 
to the aids of human literature on ſuch an 
occaſion, better fitted by the formation of 
their roof, than modern ones are, for the con- 
venience of a popular harangue; ; eſpecially if 
it be found neceſſary to enforce the inſtructi- 


on, delivered from thence, by any vehemence 


of geſture, or violent agitation of the body. 
Whence a reaſonable preſumption may be 
drawn, that either the literal interpretation of 


the paſſage is wrong, or that the practice was. 


not intended to be perpetual. _ 

Theſe modern Apoſtles underſtood alle k- 
terally the direction of becoming as little 
children; and to ſupport this new character 
the better, are ſaid, though it almoſt ſurpaſſes 
all belief, to have accuſtomed themſelves to 
all manner of puerile converſation and amuſe- 


ments, They eſteemed it an act of a more 


pious conformity to the injunctions of the 
Goſpel, the more ſtrictly they practiſed the 


limplicity, and let themſelves down to the 


fooleries of childhood *. 
I never heard, that you diſgraced your un- 
derſtanding by any ſenſeleſs affectation of this 


* Pour tre ſemblables à des enfants, on les voyait $ abai Mer 
a des petits Jeux & Heller une ſi * puerile. Hiſt. des 


nber. p- 2 57 . 
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ſort; though you have a wonderful faculty, 


9 
1 1 
; 


T have been told, of lowering the ſenſe and 


language of your inſtructions to the humbleſt 


pitch of popular apprehenſion. One of your 
friends has thought it neceſſary to excuſe this, 
as not owing to any deficiency of parts or 
learning in yourſelf, but ane as the effect 
of judgment, accommodating the matter of 
your ſermons, to the mean capacity of your 
hearers. He brings into his diſcourſes (ſays 
your Apologiſt) ſhort and appoſite relations, 
as the bulk of his congregations is different, 
and conſiſts of a lower claſs of people; (from 
that which generally goes to pariſn-churches, 
as it is elſewhere explained); * and he finds 
by experience this works ſtronger in their 
minds, than if he were to follow the beaten 
track of ſermon-preaching.” | 2 

'T have ſometimes wondered indeed, as 1 


have 'run over the narrative of 'your adven- 


tares, at the nonage of ſome'young converts 
whom your diſcourſes ſeem mightily to have 
affected. They did not appear to me to have 


reached thoſe years, or arrived at that period 


of life, which ſhould make them capable of 
forming any judgment about the truth or 
juſtneſs of the matters which you delivered. 
They did not expreſs, tis true, their ſenſe of 


the impreſſions, made upon them, by any ra- 


1 rr i tian and Critical Remarks on the Minor. p. 9. 
4 . 3 
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tor) 
vent account of what they had heard, but 
* by ſighing, or weeping, or falling into fits. 
But you may ſuppoſe, conſiſtently enough | 
with what you advance in other places on 
this ſubject, that they may be capable of re- 
ceiving religious impreſſions, or of perform- A 
ing religious acts, before they have arrived alt | 
any maturity of. underſtanding, or indeed at 
any proper uſe or exerciſe of their reaſon, - | 
The abſolute dominion, which an able 
ſpeaker can exerciſe over the minds of men, 
and his power of impreſſing what images he 
pleaſes upon them, by the magick of words, 
may be incredible to ſuch, as have ſeen or 
felt no effects of this kind. This wonderful 
operation may probably be ſometimes owing 
to his {kill in ſelecting ſuch topicks, as are 
moſt likely to affect, and urging them in a 
manner which will ſtrike with moſt force on 
the apprehenſion of his hearers. But yet the 
buſineſs is ſometimes done without the leaſt 
practice of theſe arts, or the exertion oy: ny 
of theſe talents,  _ 4 
T Mr, Pope has jultly N the Theatee, 
when they raiſed the thunder of applauſe at | 
or keing the long wig and gown, but without : 
ed. wy ſpecimen of thoſe abilities, which ſo well 


See 1 Four, p. 49. 3 Jour. p. 57. 
ra- T Initations of Horace, Ep. I. L. 334» 
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filled up the character of Cato. And we have 


inſtances on record *, how an Audienee has 
been difſolv'd into tears, by an Orator, with- 


out knowing a fingle ſyllable of that which 
he uttered; have been moved by the efficacy 
of words which they did not underſtand, and 
by the goodly appearance of the Speaker, 
whom they knew nothing of, to yield the 
ſincereſt proofs of their conviction by a libe- 
ral ſupply of ſuch good things as he wanted. 
- — Some Incidents of the ſame fort are ſaid 
to have happened to yourſelf, and that the 


bare fight of your bleſſed gown and wig, 


though out of the reach of that elocution | 
which ſo much ſurprizes, and that pathos 
which fo much moves, has not only ſoftened 


the hearts and moiſtened the eyes, but drawn 


large pecuniary ſupplies to your charitable de- 
ſigns from the pity and penny 05 "or 
female diſciples. 


No offence, I preſume, will be: n at 


the free manner, in which your opinions may 
be here diſcuſſed, as you formerly were un: 


* Tþſo venerabili Abbate Feffrido, fermonem ſuo more ad popu- 
tiffims per ſonante, viri et mulieres innumeri de vicini 
op idis concurrebant; qui licet Latine vel Gallice loquentem 
um minimè intelligerent, tantum intendentes ad illum, vir- 
rule derbi Dei et gratia vultus fui ad lachrymas multoties com- 

puncti.— innumeras Eleemoſynas ero bant. — " 
ix incerti Auztoris (Petri Bl ut vult Cunb- 
denus) in Ingulphum. 
Rerum wa, Scriptares poſt Brian pracipuns. - 

Lond. 1696. p. 520, 
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moved at any attacks of this kind#, It is 4 


ircumſtance in the Romiſh church ſometimes 
inconvenient for a debate, that you may uſe 
freedoms with a man, who may get into the 
Litanies, and if you would act a conſiſtent 


with as a common man. This was the hard 
caſe of Ste: Paſquier,who when he had juſt pub- 


| liſked his cenſure on the Jeſuits, was ſtun d 


with the news of Jgnatzus's canonization. 

8o much caution may not be neceſſary in a 
Proteſtant country, unleſs your new ſcheme 
of Beatification ſhould be allowed, in which 
you have exerciſed a greater power, than was 
ever prackieed by the Pontiffs themſelves. 
2 competent number of years from their 
death, men of -exceptionable character, but 
you it ſeems can cancel at once all the guilt 
and infamy of an execution, and inroll a man 


into the liſt of Saints, Who the week before 
was condemned and hang d as a felon f. Is 


* Read a pamphlet wrote againſt me by a clergyman, 1 
bleſs God, without any emotion. — I do not feel the leaſt 


reſentment, but a love far him.“ 3 Jour. p. 10, II. 
The caſe here attended to, is that of the infamous 
coachman, T. and ſome of your hearers have not done 
you juſtice in their report, if in the funeral oration which 
you made for him the Sunday after he was executed, you 


did not pronounce him from your own knowledge, to be 


* a bleſſed Saint in Heaven.“ 
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| this a likely way of improving eli moral 
of the people, to which you pay ſuch ati 
tion, or of. preſerving the good order of nou! 
vernment, for which you have ſuch a zeal 
that you ſhould thus preſume, Sir, to re 


in effect the moſt ſolemn acts of public rug 3 


that the deciſions of the tabernacle thouldY 
thus tend to defeat, as to the exemplary: and 
uſeful part of puniſhment, the proceeding 


of Tyburn, and that you ſhould by your ome 
authority exalt a man to a diſtinguiſhed pi 
in Heaven; whom the laws of his country 
? yaſt adj udged to be — o all plc Y 


earth: VN 


It is with regret, that I am Jie obliged 4 l 
take leave ſo abruptly, and before 1 had gone 
through the particulars of your doctrines and 
practice, as I propoſed. However 1 intend 
ſhortly to reſume the ſubject, and taleę 
liberty of e 1 to _ in Aa ro A 


Letter. 
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